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good meat, drinking good drink, and laughing; who, so long as 
he has money, meat and drink till to-morrow noon, is not sad; and 
whose advice to his son as to the proper way of conducting himself 
as a good husband is to " wear ordinary clothes, eat the best meat, 
and drink the best drink, be merry, and give to the poor." Not all 
Beaumont's sympathy is spent upon this genial old fellow. Poor 
Mistress Merrythought has to protest against his course of life 
more than once. "Would I had ne're seen his eyes! He has 
undone me and himself and his children; and there he lives at 
home, and sings, and hoits, and revels among his drunken com- 
panions; but, I warrant you, where to get a penny to put bread 
in his mouth he knows not." 

Elsewhere Beaumont touches on the theme hardly at all. No 
boastfulness in his cups helps to excuse Bessus. " The talk of 
drunkards in taphouses" is contemptuously alluded to in The 
Woman-Hater (i, iii) and in the same play part of a curse upon 
practiceTS of the black art is that they may be drunk (in, iii). 
Utter scorn of drunkards is seen in the description of the lustful 
princess in Cupid's Revenge (i, iii — by Beaumont) who takes up 
with "a fellow that will hardly serve in the dark when one is 
drunk." 

Beaumont's attitude towards intoxication is thus seen to be that 
of consistent hostility ; and in his only elaborate treatment of the 
motive he portrays a sense of the shame that follows a last-nighf s 
carouse as sincerely and vividly as does Shakespeare in Othello. 
Not that he was in his personal life a teetotaller, an Anderson 
(heaven forbid!). Was not his pleasure in the country to lie 
among the hay-ricks in the sunshine and " dream of your full 
Mermaid wine"? 

Samuel C. Chew. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



Bale's Kynge Johan and The Troublesome Baigne 

In the Furness Variorum Edition of King John (Preface, p. ix) 
the editor states, referring to The Troublesome Baigne's relation 
to Bale's earlier play, that " beyond the fact that both the anony- 
mous author and Bale used the historical material furnished by the 
Chronicles, there is no evidence to show that the author of The 
Troublesome Baigne had any recourse to the work of his predeces- 
sor." A research I have recently made has revealed similarities in 
the two plays suggesting the conclusion that at several points the 
later author actually was indebted to Bale. The source for both 
was Holinshed's Chronicles and this common origin invalidates 
many seeming clues. Further, the quite different ideas and char- 
acters of the two make salient likenesses out of the question, Bale's 
being an allegorical combination of morality and history play, and 
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The Troublesome Baigne a crude example of pure English chron- 
icle play. But that The Troublesome Baigne is, in certain inci- 
dental details, related to early drama it will not be hard to show. 

Superficially, the most obvious likeness is that both plays are 
divided into two parts, of which {he first part ends after the inter- 
diction of England and before the restoration of the Pope's favor. 
Bale interpreted John as a Protestant hero, a defender of the Eng- 
lish Church, a moral giant wielding the " flail of the Lord " against 
papal tyranny. This interpretation of John's stand is not at all 
derived from Holinshed; there John is represented as opposing a 
merely temporal defiance to the Pope's temporal aggression. But 
we see Bale's interpretation again in The Troublesome Baigne. 

A difficulty is experienced in tracing textual similarities because 
of the fact that Bale's play has a far narrower scope than The 
Troublesome Baigne. There are really only three points of con- 
tact in the two. Both contain Cardinal Pandulph's interdiction 
of England in the name of the Pope, and John's relinquishment 
of the crown; the subsequent removal of the curse, and the resto- 
ration of the crown and power to the king ; the death of King John 
by poisoning at Swinstead Abbey. These three scenes are taken 
by both authors direct from Holinshed. The first two show no 
unexplained likenesses, and this is not to be wondered at. In Bale 
the characters are symbolical, representing vices of the Eoman 
Church ; in The Troublesome Baigne the treatment is purely histo- 
rical. Furthermore, there are no striking phrases in the early play 
for the later dramatist to seize upon. The parallel scenes at Swin- 
stead Abbey, however, which include the poisoning of the king, 
show a marked similarity. This scene in Bale's version is quite 
forceful, and has scarcely a trace of allegory. Tho the murder is 
committed by Dissimulation, he seems to have lost most of his 
symbolism ; in fact he has disguised himself as " Father Simon, a 
Cisteane monke." The first noticeable likeness is in the motive 
for the poisoning, which is the same in both plays. In the Chron- 
icles the reason for the monk's treachery is given as patriotic ; he 
poisons John to save England from a rise in the price of corn, 
which John had threatened as a punishment of the people for their 
desertion to the French dauphin. In Bale, however, the whole 
trend of the action is a preparation for the denouement: Dissimu- 
lation commits the murder because the king has flouted Pope and 
Church, and openly condemned Dissimulation, Sedition and their 
friends. In The Troublesome Baigne one of the monks of Swin- 
stead poisons John, " the king that never loved a friar, as he calls 
him. because John is " a man that doth contemn the Pope " and 
"robd the holy Church." In both the poisoner outlines his plan 
to his master, who is Sedition in Bale and the abbot in The Trouble- 
some Baiqne, and receives from him absolution for his intended 
crime and the promise that the monks of the Abbey shall pray daily 
for his soul. The two poisoning scenes show very significant simi- 
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larities which the text of Holinshed does not account for. In 
Bale, Dissimulation, disguised as Father Simon, enters crying: 

Wassayle, wassayle, out of the mylke payle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, as whyte as my nayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, in snowe, frost, and hayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, with partriche and rayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, that muche doth avayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle, that never wyll fayle, 

and the king, inviting Dissimulation to act as taster, says, "Be- 
gynne, gentle monke." In The Troublesome Raigne the traitorous 
monk greets the king with the words, " Wassayle, my Liege, and 
as a poore monke may say, welcome to Swinstead." " Begin, 
Monke," replies the cautious king. Holinshed gives only the sub- 
stance of the two versions, the monk's plot to kill the king and 
readiness to die too, if he be asked to taste the potion, the king's 
request to this effect, and the monk's compliance and death. It is 
the similarities of wording which are significant. The Chronicles 
have merely that John was given " poison in a cup of ale." Bale 
names the drug specifically as "poyson of toade," and in The 
Troublesome Raigne the monk, as he watches the king drink down 
his deadly stirrup-cup, and begins to feel the poison creep through 
his own system, gasps out : 

" If the inwards of a toad be a compound of any proof — why so : 
it works!" 

The summary of the evidence that The Troublesome Raigne was 
suggested, in part at least, by Bale's Kynge Johan is as follows: 
both plays are divided at the same point in the principal action 
into two parts ; the poisoning scenes, which are the only scenes that 
receive a like handling by both authors, are similarly motivated 
and treated, and contain several identical phrases ; the designation 
of the poison itself is the same in both ; the character of King John 
receives the same interpretation. None of these points of resem- 
blance is traceable to Holinshed. The evidence is not profuse, but 
it is weighty enough to make its setting forth less a matter of 
argument than of simple exposition. 

Mrs. Martin Le Boutillier. 

"Washington, Conn. 



English Performances or Timon of Athens 

It is generally supposed that Shakespeare's Timon of Athens 
has been seldom acted. It has, however, been a favourite play for 
revision. The first revision was probably Shadwell's, Timon of 
Athens, or the Manhater, acted at Dorset Garden in 1678. This 
version was given again on the following dates: June 27, 1707- 
December 8, 1720; May 1, 1733; March 20, 1740; and April 2o' 
1745. A version by Eichard Cumberland was acted at Drury Lane 



